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A Glorious Opportunity 


Jn this momentous hour of liberation from 
the worst tyranny the world has ever 
known, the thoughts of countless millions turn 
to the great conference at San Francisco ; for 
at this conference decisions of paramount 
importance will be made, decisions which will 
atfect the life of mankind for years to come, 
decisions on which - civilisation itself may. 
stand or fall. 

There are many of us who experience 
neither optimism nor pessimism at this period 
of the world’s reshaping. All who have lived 
through the two Great Wars have learned 
deep and bitter lessons which have swept 
away easy thoughts of peace and brotherhood 
as ideals which may be lightly attained and 
easily held. Those ideals have been fought for 
and died for twice in this century, and still 
there remains the task of finding some sure 
; way to secure them as a heritage for the 
future. . 

The age may go down to history as the one 
celebrated for its 'genius in destruction, as^ the 
period when war-making .was man’s supreme 
achievement. But' it may also be celebrated 
as the age when law and order was first estab¬ 
lished on a world basis among the nations. , 
The conference at San Francisco has that 
glorious opportunity. 

The hope of man, we now realise, lies in the 
reign of law, in an acceptance of law. which is 
above national considerations,, and which 
nations all agree to obey.' That is a simple 
thing to say, but it i$ an intricate and difficult 
one to attain. 

'JT’he old League of Nations was a forerunner 
along this pathway, and we must’ learn 
from our successes and mistakes in the man¬ 
agement of that League. We are too apt to 
imagine that all that is .behind us is a gigantic 
monurhent of tragic error. It is not so. The 
world between the twoWdrs did plant a lasting 
hope in the breast of mankind that such a 
reign of law was a possibility. Millions still 
hold to that belief, emerging from the present 
struggle convinced and expectant that peaceful 
agreement between the nations is not beyond 
attainment. 

The choice before the world is only too 
clear. It is a choice between law and anarchy, 
between life and annihilation. The choice is 
so tremendous that most ordinary people 
quail before it and drift hopelessly in a sea of 


dilemma. It is. here that the duty of ordinary 
people has become of supreme moment. We 
must, not surrender our concern and interest 
in the making of a-law which the nations can 
obey. Long years, of custom and convention 
have taught us to obey laws within pur 
national boundaries, a discipline which is only 
maintained by the will of the people. A 
similar process must develop among the 
nations so thSt, large and small, they may 
respect law which they help to create and agree 
to obey, 

What hope is there of this coming to pass ? 

There can be no short answer to that 
question, and prophecies are of no avail. On 
the side of gloom and scepticism there is the 
fear of the Great Powers with their immense 
- resources seeking to dominate and control the 
machinery of law and order, making them¬ 
selves both judge and jury. We must be 
prepared for many hard experiences iii which 
the cynics seem to triumph, and men of good 
will see hopes diminish. 

Biit on the side of hope there is the incon¬ 
testable fact that the world must devise a new 
manner of ordering its life, or perish. There 
is hope, too, in the fact that millions of the 
younger generation will soon be released from 
the armed forces to play their part in securing 
the order among men for which they were 
ready to give their lives. They will have seen 
what large-scale management can' do in 
warfare, where the will of all when bent to 
one master-plan could claim the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of its separate champions. That 
lesson will not, it is hoped, be lost by the men 
who return to their several countries, there to 
dedicate their lives to the establishment of a 
world in which law and not war is the supreme 
arbiter. . ‘ ; 

*pHis hope of man must live on and triumph 
over scepticism Und disillusion. The path 
to his goal will still be that difficult one sttewn 
with the dust and ashes of international failure, 

. with the half-hearted attempts of the past. 
We have to march through this dust and ashes, 
resolved to achieve a new height in world 
co-operation which shall be nothing less than 
the firm establishment of law in the life of the 
nations, law at whose bar all rtien are equal, 
and where the issues between them are settled 
in an, orderly and peaceful manner, and the 
aggressor, quickly brought to judgment. 


School Gardens in Ceylon Santa Claus 

Prepares 


war effort of the schools of 

. , Ceylon has . had . a special 
Gcvernment . Report written 
about it. . . ., 

^ The report states that in just 
over a year the colony's school- 
'children have' cultivated nearly 
20,000 acres of ground, where 
they have "grown over 9300 tons 
of foodstuffs, of all kinds, rang¬ 
ing from yam^ to onions and 
chillies. Nourishing vegetables, 
especially leafy vegetables, have 
been produced to' make up 
balanced diet for school meals. 
Even sc, the schoolchildren have 
been able to sell a big surplus, 
for which no less than £48,000 
was realised. AH of this money 
has gone into , their War Savings 
accounts. 

How has it been done? First 
of all, there are the school 
gardens or allotments that go 
with' every country school in 
the island. Here the pupils can 
work for several hours of their 
school day, with help from 
teachers who have been specially 


trained . in 
methods. . 


-good farming 


Many Ceylon children are 
gardeners at home as well as at 
school.’ Seeds and cuttings can 
be had from the school gardens, 
schoolchildren help one another 
in their home gardening, and 
teachers are always ready to give 
practical advice on gardening 
problems^ Parents who see the 
good results obtained ‘ are often 
interested to the point of trying 
out the new methods for them¬ 
selves, and in this ' way the 
Schools' Gardening Campaign is 
proving most helpful, to grown¬ 
ups as well as children. 

Like most countries at war to¬ 
day, Ceylon is busy growing as 
much of its own food as possible, 
but the importance of this work 
will not end with the war. The 
new * school-gardens campaign 
will have trained a younger 
generation of industrious and 
up-to-date farmers. In their 
hands the agriculture of Ceylon 
has a very hopeful future. 


jgECAusE, last year, her gift of 
63,000. toys for this country 
did not reach here until after 
Christmas, Australia has started 
early to prepare for her role as 
1945 Santa Claus for Britain. 

Australia intends to make sure 
that her splendid gifts of toys— 
at least 100,000' this time, all 
home-made—shall be with our 
children by next Christmas Day. 

The Lord Mayor of Melbourne 
has told of the plans which are 
already in hand for fulfilling 
this labour of love. One Aus¬ 
tralian toymaker has offered the 
use of his factory at night and 
at week-ends. 

-How splendid - it is to reflect 
that people on the other side of 
the world can be with us in such 
close fellowship. It speaks 
volumes for the spirit of the 
British Commonwealth, that 
beacon which is powerful enough 
to light the-Whole world with its 
shining example. 
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Fixing the' Propeller 

A crane guided by this American staff sergeant swings a 
four-bladed propeller Into position for fitting to a Mustang 
fighter plane at a base of the U S Eighth Air-Force. 


The Interpreter 


A n English clergyman who has 
been teaching English to 
Italian prisoners-of-war has at 
the same time sown- seeds of re¬ 
conciliation. 

In giving them a lesson 
recently he came across the 
word “nigh." He explained it, 
and by some inspiration he 
quoted: “ Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh.” The 
men wanted to hear more of 
Baring Gould’s hymn, and for¬ 
tunately their teacher knew it 
by heart. They copied it .down 
from him, asked him for an 
Italian translation, and then 
suggested that they might sing 
it together, which they did. The 


words reminded them of their 
own little childi'en whom they 
had not seen for years, of their 
suffering relations in Italy, and 
there were tears in the eyes of 
many of the soldiers, 

“Never. I think,” writes the 
clergyman, “have I felt the 
reality, of the brotherhood of 
man so intensely, and I know 
that the experience of that night 
will live with those prisoners for 
a long time. But is it not a 
wonderful testimony to the 
power of the Christian spirit to 
break down barriers? All I 
could say to these men was 
Tutti' fratelii—we * are all 
brothers.” - 


Pearl-Fishing Up North 


^'^HE Scottish p.earl-fishing season 
is on. 

Lying over,the prows of small 
flat-bottomed boats, men are 
scanning shallow river beds 
through boxes fitted with glass 
bottoms, seeking fresh-water 
mussels from which the pearls 
are obtained. The mussels are 
lifted with long cleft sticks and 
800 a day is the average number 
collected. Working individually, 
the men operate on ten rivers, 
and all of them hope some day 
to secure a pearl like the huge 
one set in the Scottish crown. 

Pearl-fishing is an * ancient 
craft, handed down from father 


to son, though there are. always 
newcomers ready to face the perils 
of pearling in the hope of land¬ 
ing a fortune. Once a mussel 
bed is fished it is left undisturbed 
for twelve years, the time a 
mussel takes to form a saleable 
pearl. 

Scottish pearl-fishing is not so 
profitable as it was when £10,000 
worth of “ white berries” were . 
taken from the river Tay in three 
years. 

In these days pearls valued at 
10s are more common, though 
one worth £60 and another 
valued at £30 were obtained in 
recent years. 
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On THE Way to 
THE Conference 

f EADERS of ihe British Commonwealth have^b^en in Lpndori' 
^ for conference betoe going to San Franciscb, and have also 
made clear their attituae toward the difficult problems ahead, 
problems certainly not less difficult than those ;of war and in 
many ways far more subtle. . I 


. Lord Cr^nborne, Secretary for 
the Dominions, made the purpose 
of the London meeting clear 
when he stated that it was not 
to '' gang up against other 
nations but, as a family, to 
deliberate together so that, as 
far as possible, we see eye to eye 
on the difficult problems we have 
to face and may be able to make 
the greatest, contribution in our 
power. 

, Mr Massey of, Canada under¬ 
lined this when he said that this 
V meeting of repEcesentatives of the. 
: British Commcrtwealth was 'a 
! normal event in full accordance 
with their traditional and reason¬ 
able practice, and that they 
would not go to San Francisco 
bent on concerting their votes 
in opposition to those of others. 

Mr Forde, ' speaking : for 
Australia,' said that while they 
regarded the British Common¬ 
wealth as an outstanding example 
of eifective association for 
security, they recbgniseji that the 
problem of maintaining world 
peace required a wider and 
bolder approach than could be 
made within the confines of the 
British community; and Mr 
Fraser, Prime Mmister of New 
Zealand, said that his people had - 
one motive only—to. grasp this 
Opportunity as seriously as if it 
were, as weU it might be, their 
last—to build on victory an 
edifice of peace that would 
survive. * 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon said that 
the Indian delegation were going 
to San Francisco to represent 
India and not the British 
Government. But, he said, ^‘Our 
aims are one. We may some¬ 
times have little differences 


among ourselves, as any tjvo 
brothers might h^ve. But so far 
as the outside wcirld is concerned' 
you can rest assured that we are 
with you whatever you do, be¬ 
cause we know are for the 
future peace of I the world ^nd 
the avoidance of war, and so are 
we.” : - - ’ ■ . ,! ‘ 

General Smuti speaking with 
all the authority!of Elder States¬ 
man, and: with! all that fair 
seeing wisdom oj^ his, told of the ^ 
great ta^s ahfead. “If San 
Francisco fails,” I he said, "I see 
nothi^ hut stark disaster before 
mankind. think the' British- 
Commonwealth and Empire is 
capable of making quite the 
big^st contribution to the 
success of San Francisco. We may 
have to make sacrifices. We have 
made many, but ,\ve may have 1.6' 
make more, though we cannot 
afford, to make sacrifices which 
will damage our own organism^ 
because I put the British group 
very high, in trie order of the 
forces of importance in this 
world: : If we go -under others 
,also will go under, and it is not 
only we who will isuffer. 

“The difficulties are very great.' 
We know how scattered we are 
all over the world, we know that 
our sea power is not supreme. 
We know are!not the greatest 
airipower, we know that with all 
these vast assets and responsi- 
bilities» these opportunities .for 
human good, wej are in a some¬ 
what insecure, position. And I 
hope that while !we shall not be 
selfish at San Frkncisco, we shall 
bear in mind that we stand for 
something very great in the order 
of the world and: for the progress 
of mankind.” 


Russia Gives Notice to. 


'yHE Soviet Government have 
denounced their neutrality 
pact with Japan. - 
' The- pact was signed by the. 
two nations on AprU 13, 1941, 
before , either had become in¬ 
volved in the great Wcrjd War. 
It provided that they would 
maintain peaceful and friendly 
relations, and that should either 
be the object of military action 
by one or more states, the 
other would observe neutrality 
throughout the conflict. The 
pact was for five years, at the 
end of which, unless previously 
denounced, it would autV 
^matically operate for a further 
five years. . 

'As the 'Isoviet Government 
point out, the situation has 
undergone a radical . change. 
Germany ' has attacked the 
USSR, and Japan has given 
assistance to her ally, Germany, 
in her war against the USSR. 
Furthermore, Japan is' waging 
\var against the United States of 
America and Britain, allies of the^ 
Soviet Union. ’ • 

In \these circumstances the 
continuation ofi the pact becomes 
impossible, and the Soviet Union 
has given Japan the required 
year's notice of its termination. 

. This welcome news had been 
preceded ty > an ’ announcement 
from Tokyo that the ca)5met of. 


Japan 


General Koiso had resigned and 
that the 77-year-old Admiral 
Suzuki was to lead a new- 
Government. Jaipanjs serious de¬ 
feats in the Pacifid ^caused the 
downfall of thq Koiso Govern¬ 
ment. With Russia as a potential. 
enemy ranged at the side of 
America and Britain, the outlook 
for Japan is indeed gloomy, and 
her elderly Premier has an un¬ 
enviable task. It begins to look 
as--though the war-in the Far. 
East will not be as long-drawn- 
out as was expected. . 

Kinema and School, 

'T'he kinema came in for some 
-criticism at j the recent con¬ 
ference of the National Union of 
Teachers. Mr 11. C. Johnson 
declared, that- it. often has a 
i haimful effect arid in many oases 
has been definitely responsible 
for leading yoimg people to 
commit crimes, j When he asked 
if films depicting murders and 
gangsters were suitable for 
young people with very impres¬ 
sionable minds, from all over the 
conference hail came cries of 
"No.” ' -| ; 

Mr R. .Morley called for the 
institution Of children's kinemas 
and theatres and also for kinemas 
in schools, and the conference 
voted that this ought to be 
done. . ! ' 


A New Plan 
For - India 

^ NEW plan for a United India 
has been issued. 

Thd Committee set up under 
the chairmanship of Sir . Tej 
Bahadur Sapru by the Non- 
Party Conference to make pro¬ 
posals for a new Constitution 
for India , has made its report. 

Its chief proposal is that an 
equal number of Hindus and 
Moslems should be given seats on 
a body which would draft a new 
Constitution. 

. The , Committee, are strongly 
^posed to the division of India 
into two dr more separate in¬ 
dependent States, an idea .which, 
as Pakistan, has become the 
cnief plank of the Moslem 
League's .programme. ■ ;Evety 
Province must come irito the^ 
.Union, and the .Indian.,States 
may join. ; * ; • ' ’ : 

rJi * Union legislature for-all 
British India should, they say, , 
consist of a Head of State who 
would exercise the i)owers now 
vested ‘ in the King, two 
Chambers of Assembly, and .a 
Council of State. The Union 
Executive, or Cabinet, ■ would 
include not only Hindus and 
Moslems, but Sikhs, ^ Anglo- 
Indians, Indian Christians,. and 
members of certain castes. 

All these would he represented 
in the* Assembly, in which ten 
per cent would be :Teserved for 
commerce and industry, labour, 
land-holders, and women, j 
The political tragedy of India 
is that domination rather than. 
cD-opefatioh is the policy of both 
the Congress Party and the 
Moslem League, though both 
desire complete Dominion Status 
for India. The Non-Party Com- 
mrttee also aim at this proud 
position, and suggest that, if 
their new proposals ' are not 
accepted by the parties; the 
British Government should take 
steps to draft and enact a new 
Constitution on the principles set 
out in this Report. 

RECOVERING EUROPE’S 
TREASURES 

J^s the Allies advance to final 
victory in Europe they are 
coming across many treasures. 
In a salt mine south-west of . 
Eisenach, 2100 feet below ground, 
they have discovered and taken 
over 100 tons of gold bullion, 
probably the last gold reserves of 
the German Reichsbank, and 
ever £100,000,000 worth of paper 
currency of various nations. 

The Allies have also come 
across some priceless pictures 
and manuscripts. Among these' 
are works by Raphael, Rem¬ 
brandt. and Van Dyck; and^ 
original manuscripts of the"' 
German poet Goethe—evidently 
removed for safety from Berlin or , 
other threatened German cities. 

In Italy, fine arts’ officers of the 
Allied Military governments have 
recovered a considerable part of 
the famous Columbaria Library in 
Florence, the buildings of which 
were blown up by the Germans 
last year. . . ' - 

Among the treasures buried be¬ 
neath trie debris, were 18.5 old 
manuscripts, including a Galileo 
letter dated 1627, a thousand 
books dating from the* 17th cen¬ 
tury onwards, and some very old 
maps of Italy, North Africa, and 
the South of France. 


^HE Government of ^uthern 
Rhodesia have offered to send 
1000 tons of meat to Britain. 

The first British weather fore¬ 
cast feince the war began was 
broadC£fst recently, when farmers 
were warned to expect slight 
ground frost. 

Following the successful road- 
safety lectures to Tottenham 
schoolchildren, a series of indus¬ 
trial safety lectures is to be 
given. Machinery will be in¬ 
stalled in the schools to dc7no7is- 
trate how to avoid factory acci¬ 
dents. 

. .TIM, , tile r London ;G,PO’s* 
' “ talking clock, ’L gave the right 
time to 140,612,000 peoplC in the 
London, area from July, 1936, to 
March, T945. ; ‘ - 

. Tragedy ; came \to * the ' Mead 
family of Clapham when seven- 
year-old John William .Mead, .in 
.a ; hurry to - spend his pocket- 
. money, was knocked down: and 
killed by a bus as he darted across 
the road without looking. 

The names:of 83 heroes were 
inscriiied during 1M4 oh the roll 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Hero Fund. 

]gRiTisH shipyards fire receiving 
thousands of orders for new 
merchant' ships, as well as in¬ 
quiries about the latest types of 
ships which will be built after 
the wqr, : 
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The Scottish Aviation Company 
has announced that it will trans¬ 
port passengers in peacetime at 
the rate of 2ld a mile. 

A baby camel has been born at 
the Whiysnade Zoo. 

£1050 was given at a New York 
sale for a group of illustrations 
by Sir John Tenniel of Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands is making plans to 
return home. 

Among the thousand tugs 
which towed the Mulberry har¬ 
bours to France on D Day was^ 
one which had lain at the bottom 
of the Mississippi for 40 years. . 

gUNDAY, April 22, is Red Cross 
and St John Sunday. 

The Govei'ninent of Southern 
Rhodesia have offered ah air 
station- as tempotgry ’home for a 
F airbridge farm school fer 
British orpha?is. 

Dr Benes has formed a demo¬ 
cratic government. . in Kosice 
completely representative of all 
states and' parties in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

With the help of the Britisli 
Council 12 French schoolchildren 
have been staying for a week in 
the homes of Birmingham school- 
children who speak French. 


Liberation News' Reel 


^HE. Russians have captured 
Wiener/Neustadt, the city 
where the Messerschmitt jet 
. planes were made. ’ 

Marshal Tito’s troops have cap¬ 
tured Serajevo where in June, 
1914, the assassination of an 
Austrian Archduke led to the out¬ 
break of the First World War. 

Danish patriots blew up a sus¬ 
pension bridge in Copenhagen 
recently and thus prevented the 
Germans from using 16 Danish 
ships. 

Many British prisoners-of-war 
freed by the Allied advance into 
Germany have been flown home 
in Dakota ^aircraft as' soon as 
they were released, 

. The "Germans in Norway are 
trying' desperately to find the 
arms, animunltion, and oth^r 
equipment which Allied planes 
are dropping daily for* the Nor¬ 
wegian patriots. Raids by Nazi 
paratroops have failed to discover 
"the hidden stores. 

French inilitary rule has been 
set up on German soil loith head¬ 
quarters 'near. Karlsruhe. General 
belattre de Tassigny personally 
hoisted the French ffag. 

'J’he enormous damage to Euro-^ 

. pean libraries is, among the' 
big post-war problems for the 
civilised world, states a report to 
the US Department of State. 
The same report says 'that 50 
British libraries have been des¬ 
troyed or damaged by enemy 
action. 


' Allied aircraft dropped five 
million leaflets on the German.s 
trapped in the Ruhr, giving them 
the latest war news. 

The crossing of. the Ems river 
and the Dortmund-Ems canal 
was led by Welsh Guards tanks 
carrying Sdots Guards, which 
charged through the German 
lilies at midnight without lights. 

The first British flag taken 
across the Rhine in 1918 was also 
the first carried across in 1945. 
It belongs to the Royal Tank 
Regiment 

The first tanks to cross the 
600-yards-wide Rhine were ferried 
over under enemy fire on four 30-' 
ton rafts which, working cease¬ 
lessly for three days, took ‘ 330 
tanks and 150 other vehicles 
across. R A F balloon winches 
dragged the rafts from one river 
bank to the Other. 

In a sea-battle near Japan the 
Japanese 45,Q6Q-ton battleship 
Yaniato and five other enemy 
tear ships ivere sunk, and nearly 
400 Japanese planes were des¬ 
troyed. The Americans lost three 
destroyers and seven planes. 

. Jt took American engineers less 
than ^10 days to build a per¬ 
manent bridge across The Rhine 
recently. The bridge is 1048 feet 
long, and is built of wood and 
steel found locally. 

. In ten dqys five million gallons 
of petrol wfere flown to our ad-r 
vanced troops in Germany. Even a 
light tank uses a gallon every five 
miles. 


Youth News Reel 


Canadian Wolf Cubs of 
Lethbridge, Alber^ta, have 
earned 100 War Service Badges.. 
Each badge represents ten weeks* 
\vork of ten hours each week. 

Members of the Boys Brigade 
in Carlisle -.have undertaken , a 
house-to-house collection of house-. 
hold goods which are to be sent 
to bombed-out Croydon families. 

Fifteen-year-old Scout_ Derek 
Taylor, of Osierley, has bee7i dpr 
pointed assistant orga7iist of St 
Francis Church, Isleivorth. 


When Lady Baden-Powell visi¬ 
ted Lewes recently she received ... 
two cheques of £2000 each from 
Mr and Mrs J. C. Robinson.. The 
money will be used to build a 
joint Scout and Guide HQ. 

The New Zealand Scout; Certifi¬ 
cate of Merit has been awarded to 
Patrol Leader Robert Hoggard' of 
the y^iorau Troop, Eak Harbour. ' 
Tor rpv/ing out .to sea during a 
heavy, squall ^and rescuing three V 
men from an upturned boat. 
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SmillNG EXAMPLES 

^LUMiNtuM* houses are the 
' latest addition to our plans, 
for new homes: They have passed 
their technical tests, and will be 
produced as soon as the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production can allot 
factories for making them: - 
These, houses will be made in 
four sections, and can. be as¬ 
sembled in a matter of hours. 
Each will be a single-storey build¬ 
ing, with two bedrooms, a sitting- 
room, a kitchen, a cupboard, and 
storage accommodation. 

The Ministry of Works have 
stated that aluminium houses 
are warm, and that they will 
stand up to our British weather. 

Peter Puck, on hearing of this 
latest contribution to the house 
problem, wrote these lines: 

and shine] we shall be 
urged " 

' Throughout the spacious days to 
• come.' ^ - 

That loill be true 
Of houses, too, 

When they’re of aluminium, 

SWEETMEATS FROM 
SEAWEED 

the little Hebridean isle of 
' Beribecula a factory is being 
constructed to dry and mill Scot- 
. land’s seafoil harvest into fibre 
from which stockings and textiles 
can be' made, Meanv/hile, 're¬ 
search workers are investigating 
other industrial possibilities of 
Scottish seaweed. 

Sir Steven Bilsland, chief of the 
Scottish Seaweed Association, re¬ 
cently said that there was a 
chance that chocolate and ice 
cream may one day have a basis 
of seaweed, a substitute for agar- 
agar, largely produced in Japan, 
having been discovered by .scien¬ 
tists at the Scottish Marine Bio¬ 
logical Research Station. 

CANADIAN GIRLS’ 
WAR WORK 

pEOPLE in Canada, as in Britain, 
are accustomed to women 
doing jobs that before the war 
were thought to be exclusive to 
men. Canadian women have 
become plumbers, barbers, and 
miners. Among their oddest jobs 
is that of night-watchwomen in a 
huge steel plant in Nova Scotia. 

Girls of 17 to 21 are acting as 
lifeguards on swimming beaches.- 
Donna Johnstone, at 14, was 
probably the first woman guide 
on the pack trails of the Rocky 
Mountains. She led parties of 
riders through the dangerous and 
tricky paths and passes of the 
mountains. She v/as responsible 
for two dozen horses. All day on 
her own horse she kept a sharp 
look-out for riders in difficulties. 


Where Did That One Fall? 


■^riLL those who have lived 
through the bombardment 
•of Southern England'with flying 
bombs and roe'kets have im¬ 
proved their accuracy of .judg-. 
ment based on the evidence of 
the ear? . Hundreds of times 
Southerners have asked each 
other, ‘-Where did that one 
fall?” As a rule, except where 
there. was visible proof, the 
answers have proved absurdly 
out in their reckoning. The fact 
is, the ears of many human 
beings are incapable of correctly 


registering either the direction 
or distance of sounds. A blind: 
folded person cannot always' tell 
if the note of a tuning-fork 
sounded near him comes from 
•the front or the back. 

This imperfection of judgment 
applies to small things as well 
as to great. Some years ago^a 
little company of people had 
gathered in Westminster Abbey 
to await the coming of the New 
Year, whose* dawning would be 
borne in upon the almost dark¬ 
ened Abbey by the voice of Big 


Ben. Suddenly there was the 
sound of an apparently heavy 
-body falling on the pavement of 
the great choir. The effect was 
eerie, and ' the suspense was 
breathless until a lantern was 
brought and an examination 
made. The result was astonish- 
. ing. There on the stones lay, 
not some ponderous object of 
mysterious origin, but the body 
of a tiny sparrow that had fallen 
from above, starved to death in 
the great building it had un¬ 
wittingly entered. . 



On Board HMS Queen Elizabeth 

Under sunny skies in the Far East, v/here HMS Queen Elizabeth is serving, a 
British destroyer approaches the battleship during operations against the Japanese. 


MULBERRY HALL 

^FTER Mulberry Harbour—Mul¬ 
berry Hall ! The Kent village 
of Green Street Green ha.s a very 
go-ahead community centre, and 
ts planning a fine new head¬ 
quarters. 

It so happens that one of the 
rriembers belongs to a firm which 
manufactured concrete caissons 
for the great invasion harbour, 
and the knowledge he gained on 
that job will be applied in the 
building of the new centre, which 
will be done, by him and his fellow 
memfiers in their spare time. 


Preparing For the Great Change-Over 


the men and women of 
the Forces come ^home 
will be the great testing time for' 
which the Government are now ' 
preparing. Re-absorption into 
life in Civvy Street is a gigan¬ 
tic task, calling for vigour, 
thoroughness, tolerance, and 
deep human understanding. 

The Ministry of Labour have 
prepared a book entitled: 
Release and Resettlement, which 
is to be given to every member 
of His Majesty's Forces, arid it 
will tell them all about the plans 
which the Ministry have made 
for their benefit, and all they 
w ant to know. For instance, 
they will learn how to go about 
'getting suitable jobs, so that, 
they will not be left to their 
own resources, as happened 


after the last war. Furthermore, 
the Ministry are issuing 
pamphlets telling Service men 
and women about schemes for 
further education and training 
for professions and trades which 
the Ministry are sponsoring. 

It is the least that can be 
done for these grand men and 
women who have made possible 
the building of a better world. 
.We, who threw off our khaki or 
our blue after the last war, re¬ 
member the feeling of strange¬ 
ness after years of campaigning, 
and the difficulties which beset 
us on re-entering civil life. The 
lesson of those days has been 
w-ell and truly learned by our 
Government, who intend, this 
time, to make things much 
easier for returning warriors. 


THE BABY-MINDERS 

JJOYs and girls attending school 
and college in America who 
devote their spare ’ time to 
doing such jobs as baby-minding 
and dish-v/ashing have formed 
their own unofficial unions. This 
was sa.id by an American youth 
expert, Miss Louise Morley, in 
addressing a conference of girls' 
clubs leaders in Glasgow. 

When a particular job be¬ 
comes popular the Youth Club 
members meet and decide what 
wnuld be a reasonable pay 
for their service. Baby-mind¬ 
ing, which consists of taking a 
baby out in the afternoon, or 
sitting with it at night so that 
the parents may go out together, 
is a popular choice. The 
minders are encouraged to re¬ 
ceive only the minimum pay¬ 
ment, and if more is received to 
hand it over to the Red Cross or 
to the club funds. , 

Baby-minding has increased 
in scope, and is' now a much 
appreciated service. 

SMUGGLERS’ INN 


POWER FOR 
GLASGOW 

^LASGOw Corporation are to 
build a new super electricity 
generating station at a . cost of 
approximately £4,000,000. An 
application for sanction to borrow 
money for this venture is to be 
made to the Electricity Commis¬ 
sioners, and a site (?tn the river¬ 
side west of Shieldhali has been 
secured from the Clyde trustees. 

In view of the heavy burden 
already placed on manufacturers 
the -Corporation, acting on the 
advice of the Central Electricity 
Board, will select firms for the 
various contracts instead of ask¬ 
ing for competitive tenders for the 
larger items of plant. A sub¬ 
committee has been given power 
in order to avoid delay, includ¬ 
ing that of selecting contractors. 


GOOD ENGLISH OAK 

gRiTONs throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth . may be ex¬ 
pected to feel a thrill of satis¬ 
faction on learning that the 
timber for the rebuilding of the 
House of Commoris is to be 
drawn from ‘the area around 
Stratford-dh-Avon. Three and 
a quarter centuries roughly take 
us back to Shakespeare.'s day,-so 
it is highly probable that among 
the trees to be used will be some 
that he looked upon, perhaps 
rested beneath. 

We are reminded of the huge 
oaks fellbd. at Whiligh jn Sussex 
for the vast new roof'of West¬ 
minster Hall. Those were trunks' 
that, even after the sawing away 
of their outer wood in shaping, 
still showed from 500 to 600 
' rings. Each ring represented, 
one year’s growth; each of those 
trees was growing when Chaucer' 
lived and wrote. " , 

FOUR BOMBS ON 
ONE SHIP 

' . ^ t 

HEN our bomb aimers of the 
Coastal Command ^release a 
“ .stick ” of bombs on an enemy 
vessel they are usually satisfied if ' 
one, or tv/o, of the bombs hit the 
target: but, recently, four bombs 
from a Halifax landed, on a large 
German merchant ship at the 
same time and sank it. . . 

The bomb aimer was Flying 
Officer J. P. Lucy, DFC, of Aus¬ 
tralia. and his captain and pilot. 
.Flight Lieutenant P. J. • Rush, 
DFC, of Canada, Together they 
have established the top score in 
the RAF Coastal Command Hali¬ 
fax squadron for .sinking enemy 
ships, 

BRITISH DESTROYER’S 
JAPANESE FLAG 

PROUD trophy of a British 
destroyer is a captured 
Japanese flag which is flown 
from her bridge. It was given to 
the crew by an Indian regiment, 
the Royal Gharwal Rifles, whom 
the destroyer had helped in 
their attack on Ramree Island. 

As the soldiers landed, the 
destroyer’s guns heavily shelled 
the enemy’s positions on the 
shore enabling the Gharwalis 
to press forward and capture 
them. When the Japanese were 
driven away inland the naval 
officers waded ashore and an 
Army officer presented the cap¬ 
tured flag to them. 

Following the advance of the 
soldiers the destroyer steamed 
20 miles up a river aiid tied up 
to a mangrove tree close to the 
jiingle which flanked the river 
bank like a wall. 'The cornered 
Japanese had to cross the river 
and the destroyer again heavily 
shelled them and thus lightened 
the Army’s task. 

This destroyer was com¬ 
missioned in 1942 and since then 
has sunk at least three U-boats 
and probably a number of others. 


London Transport Carries On 


T AMAICA 
^ that 


Inn, on Bodmin Moor, 
grim old haunt of 
smugglers whicli was the scene of 
Daphne Du Maurier’s famous 
novel, and of thp film of that 
name, really does exist, 'and it was 
the haunt of smugglers. 

This ancient Cornish hostelry' 
is now being sold. 


^MONG the countless triumphs 
of this war few exceed that 
of London Transport. For years 
the great Metropolis has been 
assailed with the vile contrap¬ 
tions of destruction, and some 
dislocation was- inevitable. Yet 
London’s trains, buses, and trams 
carried on unflinchingly to keep 
London’s great work going. 

Some interesting facts about 
London Transport have been re¬ 
vealed by a correspondent in The 
Times. The LPTB had to 
organise tube shelters, in addi¬ 


tion to their transport services, 
and at one time they accommo¬ 
dated 170,000 shelterers, for which 
a staff of 850 was necessary. 

A special word of praise is due 
to the. women w’ho have made 
continuance of the transport ser¬ 
vices possible. Nineteen thousand 
of them are now being employed 
by London Transport, seventeen 
thousand of whom are doing the 
work of men.- Fourteen women’ 
welfare supervisors are employed 
to look after the interests of 
these stout-hearted women. 
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' The Chiidre 


Elephant Trmn 

Part of k convoy of elephants carrying supplies along 
a jungle rdad in Central Burma for the British 36th 
Division who are advancing against the | Japanese, 

Jack Miner’s Work GbES On 


Jack Miner, naturalist and bird 
lover, was one of Canada’s 
most famous sons, and although 
he died last November his work 
goes on. 

At his bird sanctuary at 
Kingsville in Ontario, Jack 
Miner fed and tended ducks and 
Canada geese which visited him 
in the course .of their annual 
migration. He attached to the 
legs of many of his feathered 
friends little metal bands on 
which were stamped his name 
and address and a quotation from 
the Bible. He called the birds 
his winged missionaries, and 
during his lifetime he thus 
banded 35,000 geese and • 50,000 
ducks. Many of his friends came 
to Kingsville year after year, but 
many others did not return. 
They had been shot for food, and 
in numerous cases the little leg 
bands were returned ■ to Jack 
Miner together with details as to 
where and when the birds had 
been shot. 

From the information thus 
collected, from places as far 
apart as Canada’s Arctic wastes 
down to Florida, much valuable 
knowledge has been gained of 
the birds' habits; and in the Far 
N^rth, where the geese are the 
chief food pf Eskimos and 
Indians in summer, the people 


are particularly impressed by the 
Bible texts. It Was Jack Miner's 
habit, by the j way, to ^ use a 
different text eatch day and thus 
the text on a returned ring re¬ 
vealed the datd of a ' bird's re¬ 
lease from the sanctuary. 

On the 400-acre sanctuary at 
Kingsville is a yard with a shed 
used as ■ a birid hospital, and 
every morning during the season' 
of migration | geese patients, 
some with broken legs , or 
shattered wingsj are found wait¬ 
ing outside the fence for atten¬ 
tion. For, as Jack Miner always 
said, far from! being a silly 
bird the goose is remarkably in¬ 
telligent. I 

Some time this summer Jack 
Miner's body is | coming home to 
rest in the sanctuary he loved 
so well. About ten years ago he 
and Mrs Miner planted "and 
beautified an acre plot which he 
called his little memorial ground. 
He also organised, many years 
ago^ the Jack Miner Migratory 
Bird Foundation, so that his worjfe 
should Continue': and the Poun-^ 
dation is now trying to raise a 
trust fund to endow ond per¬ 
petuate the Sanctuary. It is now 
being carried on by Jack Miner's 
three sons in the selfless spirit 
with which their fathei* imbued 
them. I 


Mill Hill Shows the Way 


Hill, one of London’s 
famous schools, is among 
the first to respond to the 
recommendation of the Fleming 
Committee on public schools 
thaf* these schools should admit 
a certain number of boys from 
secondary schools each year free 
of charge. 

Mill Hill has decided to take 
40 beys free each year from - 
secondary schools controlled ^by: 
the MiddleseJc County Council. . 
The ^heme will begin to operate 
when the school returns to its 
home at Mill Hill -from Cumber¬ 
land where it has been evacuated. , 
It is planned to receive 200 . 
boys from secondary schools in 
. the next five years, and in order 
'to accommodate the extra pupils 
the school, whose normal i^umber 
is 350, will have to erect new ’ 
buildings at an estimated cost of 

-eso.ooo. —^ 


The boys will not be chosen 
by examination, they will be 
selected by the j Headmaster, Dr 
J. S. Whale, jin consultation 
with the Middlesex education 
authorities, and they will be 
chosen for theirj apparent fitness 
to benefit from feeing to a public 
school. The type of homes the 
bc^s come from will not enter 
into consideratibn at all. 

LiviNGSToiiE’s Bible 

r\NE of, the recent additions to 
^ the Scottish' . National 

Memorial to Dayid Livingstone is 
a Bible given tq him by his wife 
as a wedding gift. It was dis¬ 
covered in Norwich by Mrs Hugh 
Ramage, who has an interest in, 
Livingstone relics, and she has 
presented it to the Trust. It bears 
the inscription :| “To David Liv¬ 
ingstone from j his affectionate 
Mary, January 9, 1845.” • 


Glorious Devon 

JJevon must be said to laugh at 
scientific theory. If results 
accorded with the findings of a 
certain school of thought, she 
ought to produce a race of 
dullards, whereas hex' record of 
human achievement is almost 
unexcelled. 

I Mr ' J. Deighton-Patmore, 
grandson of the poet, Coventry 
Patmore, has' been telling a 
Torquay audience that the colour 
bf the' earth in various parts of 
the country affects the people 
reared on it. He says that 
Science has confirmed the theory 
that the people of Devon are 
influenced by the red earth 
pf theiv county—that they 
Jiave absorbed excessive physical 
bnergy, not only from the soil, 
but from the food it produces, 
ind that such a combination 
results in slowness of iritellfct, 
lack of imagination, over-caution, 
and stubbornness in dealing 
yith other folk. The people, he 
said, Ijave been intoxicated, byf 
fen.over-dose of the properties of 

E e. red earth and its products, 
tf this should be so, many 
tier regions of the world might 
glad to submit ta a similar 
^orm I of “intoxication,” for 
pevon has produced notable 
liien in overflowing measure. It 
feave us Sir Walter Raleigh, 
j^tatesman, scholar, and imagi¬ 
native founder of Empire, It 
fe^as the cradle of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and of those shining 
^ ^ea warriors, Drake, Hawkins, 
and Richard Grenville. T^om 
pevon sprang John Pa visr in¬ 
domitable explorer in tiny ships 
bf the unmapped Polar 'seas; 
Marlborough, the Prime Mini- 
i^ter's illustrious ancestor T New¬ 
comen, a pioneer of the age of 
i^team; Sir Joshua Reynojds, the 
great portrait painter; John Gay, 
the vivacious author of The 
peggar's Opera; Coleridge and 
Kingsley, and, to crown the list 
bf immortals, St Boniface, who 
took Christianity to pagan 
Germany, to become its first 
archbishop, and, in 755, one of 
the first of its martyrs. 

J For a county said to be suffer- 
mg from the defects of its 
dualities, this is a catalogue of 
eminence of which' any area 
might well be proud. Devonshire 
may look the world in the face 
fend leave its red soil to the 
duite unnecessary task of blush¬ 
ing. Devon, Glorious Devon! - 


CEASE-FIRE HOLIDAYS 

j’HE Government have decided 
\ that as soon as it is officially 
announced that the war in 
Europe is over, the rest of that 
day and the next day shall be 
holidays for everybody in 
Government factories and the 
Government service. In addition 
fenother day's holiday for these 
ferorkers will be arranged at a 
later date, which will be chosen 
locally by factories or establish- 
ihents to suit their particular cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I It is expected that all schools' 
will grant two days cease fire ” 
holidays, and that all industry 
feutside Government authority 
)^11 declare two daysV holiday, 
With another day later on. 

Some workers, however, such 
,s those in transport and other 
essential services—gas, electri¬ 
city, and so on—will not be able 
to leave work immediately the 
end of the European war is an¬ 
nounced, but these will be com¬ 
pensated for remaining at their 
posts by holidays later. 


r^.SAe nr 

EditorsTable 


■ Working Their . 

■ Way Up ' 

'T'he Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on the coal industry, 
whose report we dealt with last 
week, have recommended that 
miners should be able to become ’ 
technically qualified mining 
engineers. 

The C N supports this prin¬ 
ciple most heartily. The new- 
Education Act has opened wide 
the door to the heights for the 
humblest child of the, humblest 
parents. In coal-mining also, 
which, with agriculture, is the 
most important of oiir national 
industries, the workers, if they: 
have the brains and the initiative, 
should have opportunities of 
I rising through practical ex¬ 
perience to thediighest positions. 

■ © 

Bond of-Brotherhood 

gAFFRON Walden, »in Essex, . 

will fore ver have a link with 
America. 

• A United States Air Force 
fighter wing has joined wjth the 
local/council, each contributing 
;^ 45 oo, in providing a com¬ 
munity recreation centre as a 
memorial to the members of the ^ 
fighter wing and to those local 
people who have - given their 
lives for Freedom, The centre 
will include a hall and playing 
fields./Thus, young and old will 
be able to enjoy its amenities. 
And for young America it will 
be a shrine which they may visit, 
where they may remember those . 
who made the supreme sacrifice: 

This admirable conception 
might well be repeated else¬ 
where, for it serves the triple 
purposes of commemorating the 
fallen, providing some thing really 
useful, and Tin king America and 
Britain' in a bond of sacred y 
brotherhood. 

■ © 

JUST AN IDEA 

The only failure is to give up 
trying. 


Education^ 

note ■vvith great interest 
That item number one: in 
'the agenda of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Cquiicil set up under thei 
new Education Act is an : in¬ 
vestigation into the arrange¬ 
ments made in schools for 
preparing boys and girls fot, 
after-life. This inquiry is toiba ' 
a thorough-going affair. . The 
Council will trace the prepara- 
' tions made in the nursery schools 
and onwards, until the time for 
the pupils to leave school finally 
arrives, and make recommen¬ 
dations accordingly^ 

We, regard this development, 
as one of the most important the . 
new charter for education has 

r .• 

TheSubmie 

Tt is' surely a big blot on a 
civilisation such as ours that 
there are 150,000 children iri' 
this country who lack normal 
home care. .' ' •- 

That was given as the officiat 
figure when Miss Isobel HasWell 
gave her presidential address 
to the National Union ' of 
Teachers recenlly. -But. the 
position is probably much worse 
for, as Miss Haswell said, there 
are thousands more who know 
not the decent amenities of good 
home life. Small wonder thefee 


Under the 


jyjARMALADE Can be used in 
many ways. It is simplest 
to eat it. 

An '.'''-A.. 

JT ts time to give the strawberry 
led a^dressi g. Can ^ 
we spare the clothing pETER 

coupoit^ ? WANTS 

■ TO ; 

pULL street lighting . 

will be .here soon. 

What about when the 
street is empty ? ■ 

p.IFTY-TWO siuffedbirds 
have disappeared 
from a locked glass case 
in Canterbury, Must 

have been full of beans^ 



If peojile 
on ar^bi 


Carry oN 


' At the Head 

A CITY practising the principle 
that man is more precious 
than wealth or luxury would 
soon be at the head of civilisa¬ 
tion ; and a city in which men 
were brought up to be worthy 
of the name of man would 
become the metropolis of the 
world, William Channing 


W 


GOD BE PRAISED 

HAT God gives and what we 
take, 

Tis a gift for Christ His sake. 

Be the meal of beans and peas 
God be thanked for those and 
these: ' 

Have we flesh, or ^ave we fish. 
All are fragments ^om His dish. 
He His church save, and the king. 
And our peace, like a. spring, 
Make it ever flourishing, 

Robert Herrick 


LeavCi Thy ASi 

Q Lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestries 1 
There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree. .n. 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy carer 
less hand 

Some random bud will meet; . , / 
Thou canst not tread but tboii . 

wilt find ^ / 

The daisy at thy feet. ! • 

Tis like the birthday of the 
world, ^ ^ 

When earth was born in bloom ; i 
The light is made - of many 
dyes, 

The air is all perfume ; 

A I 7 th CENl 

Oear our prayers, O Lord, and 
consider our desires. Give 
unto us a true humility, a meek 
and quiet spirit, a loving and a 
friendly, a holy and a useful 
manner of life bearing the 
burdens of; our neighbours; deny- ^ 
ing ourselves and studying to 
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s Purpose 

brought about, for, unless educa¬ 
tion is directed from the very 
start towards the fitting of 
children and young people in 
every way;—not only in academic 
learning—for the job of living as 
grown-ups, it fails. 

‘ John ]\Iilton wrote some 300 
years ago : 

I call a complete and generous 
cditcaiion that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skiljidly, and 
niagnanimoiisly all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace 
and ivar. 

All the offices, both private 
and public. Not one, or two, 
but all. That is • the supreme 
purpose of education. 

rged Tenth 

is So much juvenile delinquency. 
Miss Has well asked, and ‘ the 
C N echoes. When are we going 
to compel those parents who 
fail to discharge their liabilities 
to their children to carry out 
their liabilities ? 

All thinking people will agree 
on how much a nation's capacity 
for the future depends on its 
young citizens receiving a good 
start oti life's journey. There 
must be no place in Britain for a 
“ submerged tenth," as these 
unfortunates have been called. 


Portia on the Bench 

OiSTORY has been made by the 
appointment of Miss Sybil 
Campbell, O B E, as a paid 
London police court magistrate. 
She is the first woman to hold 
such a post in this country. . 

The London police courts deal 
with all sorts, and conditiqns of 
offenders and people in need and 
distress, and the presiding magis¬ 
trates must be persons not only 
of legal skill but of shrewd 
understanding .and experience. 
A woman's touch in this calling 
is. all to the good, the more so 
when a woman of Miss Campbell’s 
qualifications is chosen, for she 
became a barrister in 1922, after 
studying at Girton College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and she has had wide 
experience with Trade Boards, 
with the Ministry of T'ood, and 
at the Bar. • 

Portia pleaded well for 
Antonio in the Venetian court. 
She would'have acquitted herself 
, equally well as the judge of the 
case of Shylock v The Merchant. 

Our modern Portia will, we 
are sure, add distinction to the 
court over which she is now to 
preside. 


KING CRICKET 




Jitor's Table 


PUCK 


(^oupoNS worry some people 
Lack of them worries others. 

Q . ■ 

must put our backs into garden . 
' ivorh. Even in the front garden. 
0 

'J'linRE are many 
travellers (luring the 
peak holiday weeks. Xot 
all going to the Peak. 

0 

^ iV ■ M P has made a 
study of housing. 
Thinks each house should 
have a study. 

□ 

^EW houses may be 
built of aluminium. 
Will tin-openers replace 
latch-keys ? 



who get 
itter off 


^iNG Cricket is coming into 
his own again. Though w^ar- 
time difficulties make it im¬ 
possible for this king to re-enter 
completely into his kingdom, 
cricket will, with the ending 
of the European war, gather 
fresh impetus this year, on many 
county and club grounds, and 
on village greens. 

Those who have the interests 
of cricket at heart have done all 
they can to provide for the 
maximum of indulgence' in the 
great summer game, and fixture- 
lists are w’eli booked up. Lord's 
will have a good programme of 
matches, and, headed by A. L. 
Hassett, of Test-match fame, 
Australia will be prominent in 
big cricket. So look forw^ard, 
everybody, to a goo'd season, 
a victory season.- And—who 
know\s ?—perhaps 104(5 will see 
big cricket back in full vigour> 


'Iken Thread 

There's crimson buds, and wliite 
and blue— 

Tlie very rainbow show ers 
Have turned to blossoms wdiere 
they fell. 

And sown the earth wdth flowers. 
There's fairy tulips in the east— 
The garden of the sun ; 

The very streams reflect the lilies. 
And blossom as they rim ; 

While mom opes like a crimson 
rose, ' 

Still w’ct w'ith pearly showers ; 
Then, lady, leave the silken 
thread 

Thou twinest into flow^ers ! 

4 Thomas Hood 

VRY PRAYER 

benefit others, and to please Thee 
in all things. Grant us to be 
righteous in performing promises, 
loving to our relatives, careful 
of onr charges; to be gentle and 
easy to. be entreated, slow to 
anger, and readily prepared for 
every good work. Jeremy Taylor 


The Merry in Heart 

MERRY heart maketh a cheer¬ 
ful countenance ; but by 
sorrow of the heart the spirit 
-is broken. - 

The heart ^of him that hath 
understanding seeketh know¬ 
ledge : but the mouth of fools 
feedeth on foolishness. 

All the days pf the afflicted 
are evil: but he that is of a 
merry heart hath a continual 
feast. The Proverbs 

TO INSPIRE OTHERS 

JJe great in act as you have been 
in thought; 

Be vstirring at the time; be fire 
with fire; * ' . 

Threaten the threatener and out¬ 
face the brov/ 

Of bragging horror; so shall 
inferior eyes, 

That borrow, their behaviours 
from the great. 

Grow great by, your example, 
and put on 

Tlie dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Shakespeare 
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A Benefactor 
Indeed 

^HE Tancred Foundation is 
again electing three pen¬ 
sioners who are to receive' £100 
a year each, and also students 
in divinity, medicine, and law to 

• receive £100 a year each. 

Behind these generous gifts 
lies a romantic story of eight¬ 
eenth-century . Christopher Tan¬ 
cred. He was born in 1689^ the 
son of the high sheriff of York¬ 
shire, and master of the harriers 
to William the Third. Christo¬ 
pher was educated at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, studied at 
Lincoln's Inn, and he after¬ 
wards built up a considerable 
fortune. Residing in Wliixley 
Hall in Yorkshire and acting 
conscientiously as a county 
justice, he wrote a remarkable 
\essay on law reform which advp- 
bated many reforms which have 
since taken place. Being a 
bachelor he began to contemplate 
what he should do with his estate 
and fortune. He had quarrelled 

• with his five sisters, and in his 
will (he died in 1754) gave them 
only a ^shilling each. Another 
queer stipulation was that his 
body was not to be put under¬ 
ground. So the coffin remained 
for ,l^ng years in his Hall before 
being removed into a marble 
tomb in Whixley churchyard; 

Christopher Tancred directed 
that Whixley Hall should be- j 
come a “hospital" for twelve 
elderly pensioners, who were 
each to receive a stipend and ■ 
also free board and. lodging with 
a staff to look after them. Tan- 
cred's Hospital continued in this 
manner until 1872, when it was 
closed and the existing ’ pen¬ 
sioners were granted annuities. 

Another direction by Tancred 
was to give £80 a year to twelve 
poor scholars who wished - to 
study divinity or medicine at 
Cambridge, or law. at Lincoln’s 
Inn. A notable list of famous 
lawyers including 'Lord Claiison, 
Sir Edward Clarke, Lord Wren- 
bury, knd the present editor of 
The Times have benefited under 
Tancred’s will, and at least two 
bishops. Dr Hudson of Newcastle 
and Dr Curzon of Exeter. 

Nowadays the governors of 
Tanciied’s Foundation, / having 
sold the Whixley Hall estate, are 
with good management able to 
offer fourteen pensions of £100 
a year each for the “decayed 
gentlemen," 24 studentships of 
£100 a year each, and seven 
scholarships of £80 a year each 
at certain Public Schools. So 
Tancred’s generosity makes a 
real living contribution to Eng¬ 
lish life today. 

Smiling Through 

Qfficial recognition has at last 
been given to a man for 
carryingy out his duties with a 
smile. The man singled out for 
this distinction is Corporal Cyril 
Bingham; Suffolk Regiment, who 
has been awarded' a Military 
Medal for the imperturbable 
manner in which he laid im¬ 
portant cables during 72 hours’ 
sustained shellfire in Holland. 

The* citation records: • No 
matter how heavy' or accurate 
the enemy fire this N C 6 left 
Battalion Headquarters with a 
tremendous grin on his face and 
calmly walked along the cable 
routes testing for faults until he 
had again re-established all 
communications. His cheerful 
exuberance and high morale 
were a shining example. 


Christianity Comes 
TO Cathay 

TJ^hh a civilisation over 4000 years old, China has so inanj 
^ national events and epochs inscribed in her annals that 
one more or less can hardly stir her millions. But Christianity 
takes note this month of a centenary of deep significance. 

Polo knew' her, as Cathay. It 
\va^ Cathay that Columbus sailed 
to the w^est to seek; it was 
Cathay and its islands of Zipango 
(Japan) that he; believed he 
had found when actually 
America was his prize. When, 
early in the 17th century, 
explorers again reached the 
country, the (jld names by which 
their predecebors had known it. 
were^ gone. Instead of Cathay, 
there was China! The world of 
the West Could not believe it. 
Cathay was one territory, China 
another, it was urged. 

Again Christianity got a foot¬ 
hold, and with the arrival of 
the: iManchu dynasty in 1644 
flourished. But 80 years later 
converts w^ere again swallowed 
up by neglect and worse. 

Then, with the beginning of 
the 19th century, began that 
missionary zeal which has never 
relaxed. In 1807 Robert Morrison 
of the London Missionary Society 
arrived at. Canton, to spend most 
of his life in the Far East and 
to translate the Bible into 
Chinese. It \vas not until 1814 
that Morrison baptised his first 
convert, and progress .was indeed 
slow for half a century to come. 
In 1857 the number of baptised 
Protestants was only about 400. 

Since, then the faithful few, 
still adding to their numbers, 
have never failed or faltered in 
the pursuit of their faith, a 
faith expressed in valiant 
humility and nobility of example 
and endeavour, a faith embraced 
now by those in whose hands the 
destinies of the vast land are 
being remoulded. 


It is exactly 100 years since, 
in April, 1845, the Emperor of 
China issued an edict permitting. 
the ' building of Christian 
churches in his dominions. He 
added the proviso . that there 
should be no aUempt to convert 
his subjects, but within a dozen 
years freedom to embrace the 
Christian faith was assured by 
the Government to all. . 

Christian missions sprang up 
in every province in China. 
Before the war Roman Cathqlics, 
whose worship w^as called by the 
Chinese the Religion of the Lord 
of Heaven, had about a million 
and a quax’ter. members of their 
Chinese churches, while Pro¬ 
testants, whose faith was called 
the Religion of Jesus, numbered , 
rather fewer than half a million. 

But, a fact almost forgotten by 
the world, China had thrice 
received Christianity before then, 
once in the early seventh century, 
before Saxon England had wholly 
forsaken its pagan gods; a second 
time in the 14th century; a third, 
tw^o centuries later. 

, It was a Nestorian mission 
that, 13 centuries ago, carried 
’ the teaching of Christianity to 
China, where the new faith was 
welcomed by the Emperor, who 
permitted the building of a 
monastery and the cieation of a 
Christian priesthood, whose 
religion w^as officially named the 
Luminous Doctrine. Time and 
native indifference slowly dissi¬ 
pated the results of these early 
missionary labours, but in the 
*14th century the Franciscans set 
eastward from Europe, following 
the Venetian Polo family of the 
preceding, century. Missionaries 
again established themselves in 
the Celestial Empire, and during 
the next generation or so won 
abounding success. Then a 
change of dynasty was accom¬ 
panied by other ■ far-reaching 
changes, and Christianity and 
the European commerce that 
had accompanied it, vanished' 
from the land, and'with them 
all knowledge of China, so far 
as the West was concerned. 

China had to be rediscovered, 
but by a new name! Hitherto, 
she had been known, as Alarco 


Narrow Escape 

^■^ARRANT OfFFICER P.' WyPER, 
RAF, had a wonderful es¬ 
cape when his Typhoon was hit 
by flak east of the Rhine recently. 
From 1000 feet the machine 
plunged towards the earth with 
W O Wyper hanging head down¬ 
wards from the cockpit. At‘100 
feet from the ground he fell clear, 
and at 40 feet his parachute 
opened—just in time to allow him 
to land unhurt save for a few 
bruises.. His plane crashed and 
bui'st into flames. 
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Visiting Germany 
80 Years Ago 

A book of travel adverfisements in 1865, which came into 
our hands the other day, gives a vivid contrast between 
the circumstances under which our soldiers are| ‘'making a 
tour” of the Reich today and those of British visitors to 
Germany 80. years ago. I 


In 1865 “ the new station at 
Charing Cross ” had just been 
opened, and four services daily, 
except Sundays, to Germany via 
Dover and Calais or Ostend were 
advertised. The first train of the 
day left London at 7.25, and the 
traveller was due at Cologne at 
5 o’cloclc the same evening. 

The travellers were mostly rich 
and -leisured people, and ^he 
German hotel proprietors ad¬ 
dressed their advertisements to 
the “English Nobility and 
Gentry.” These wealthy holi- 
'day-makers sometimes took with 


the-Rhine, gave in hia'advertise- 
ment a long list of members of 
the British Royal | Family who 
had visited his^ establishment 
from 1847 to 1857] and Joseph 
Berthold, mine host at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre at Wiesbaden, ad- 
verti^d. -mineral -water, baths 
(were - his patrons j anxious ' for 
any, other sort?), jand claimed 
that his hotel had been knov/n 
for years among jthe- elite of 
English visitors. | ' 

Good Herren Schmitz and 
Berthold mercifully died, long 
before they could see the 


'them their own guides,-known as > shambles that the . fqlly of a 


couriers, and a society of couriers 
and travelling servants in 1865 
(“most respectfully informed the 
iNobility, Gentry, and Families” 
.that a limited number of respect-^ 
'able Englishmen and Germans, 


future generation of their coun¬ 
trymen was to make ' of their 
charming holiday resorts/- 
In 1865 people Wnt to Ger¬ 
many not merely to appreciate 
the scenery but to “take the 


experienced servants of the waters,” fully convinced that the 


highest character and integrity, 
might be engaged at a certain 
Guide and Travelling Depot: 

These grave and dignified Vic¬ 
torians visited a Germany that 
was vastly different from the 
Nazified Reich across which our 
men are now journeying. In 1865 
Germany hardly existed as a 
united country; it was a collec¬ 
tion of independent and semi- 
independent kingdoms and prin¬ 
cipalities. The old German 
hotel advertisements remind us 
of this when they boast that their 
houses have been "patronised by 
the King of Hanover, H M the 
King, and Queen of Wurtemberg, 
the King of Saxony, and so on. 

Mr Schmitz, proprietor of the 
Golden Star Hotel at Bonn-on- 


vile-tasting water from various 
mineral springs was a sure cure 
for all ills. Many of the medical 
id^s of those tiihes seem fan¬ 
tastic to us. For instance, 
travellers were advised to take 
with them somebody’s “ pulmonic 
wafers,” which gave a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, influ¬ 
enza, colds, and all disorders of 
the breath, throat,'and lungs. 

Reading these advertisements 
gives one a picture of . the old 
'Germany in whichj to quote the 
announcement of; the Hydro¬ 
pathic Establishment at Marien- 
berg, “the Nobility of all coun¬ 
tries seek this pleasant spot to 
strengthen their failing health, 
or to while away most agreeably 
the summer season' ” 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Twins in Mischief 


Although the twins were so 
much alike to look at, it 
w^as Ella who was the leader. 

When one day she said, 
“Let’s take our hoops round 
by tlie. lake in the park. I 
want to look at the nests on 



the island,” Ronnie at once 
agreed. 

On a tiny island in the 
middle of the lake, ducks and 
moorhens nested, and often 
the children had watched the 
mother birds and their young. 

“ Can you see any , eggs? ” 
Ronnie asked. 

“I think I can,” said Ella, 
leaning forward and peering 
into the shadows. “Oh, !■ 
should like to get closer. We 
could if we had- a boat—- 
Oh, look! There’s one!” 

•“That’s the keeper’s,” said 
Ronnie in an awed voice. 
“You wc4ild never-—” 


“We might just j borrow it,” 
said Ella, jumping into the 
boat. “ Quick, before the man 
comes back!” j ' 

Then . Ronnie jumped in , 
while Ella undid |the loosely 
knotted rope with which the 
boat was tied. In a minute 
they were floating away. 

“There aren’t any Oars,” 
gasped Ronnie. | 

What xoete they to do? 
They would just have to sit 
there until the | keeper re¬ 
turned. . j 

He ran back almost Immedi¬ 
ately and shouted angrily, 

“ Come back at once! 

“We can’t,” isaid Ella. 

“ We’ve no oars. ” ! 

“Well, you siti still then 
while I fetch thej pole,” re¬ 
plied the keeper, j 
They . didn’t 'move—they 
were too frightened — and 
presently back came the man 
carrying a long pole with a 
hook at the end.! When he 
had pulled them in, he grew' 
very angry. | 

“You might have been 
drowned,” he said, “Going 
after the birds-’ eggs, I 
suppose, weren’t jfou?” 

“Yes,” said Ronnie, speak¬ 
ing-up bravely, “but only to 
look at them. We shouldn’t 
toil'ch them. We’^ never do it 
again,” he added: ^ . 


Jolly Good 
Company 

Tails and Tales, hy Nancy 
Price, {Gollancz, 7s 6d). 

the truly waggish title sug¬ 
gests, and the dust jacket 
affirms, this is a book about dogs. 
As such, of course, it joins a 
multitude; but Miss Price is to 
be. congratulated on producing a 
book which is not only eminently 
readable, but is refreshingly free 
from that Dear Doggie, Faithful 
Pido, and Furry Friend kind of 
sentimentality to which so many 
writers are prone. 

Miss Nancy Price has a very 
real and deep, affection for dogs, 
and her book, reflective of much 
reading and research and so _ 
obviously a labour^ of love, is a 
fine tribute . to the friendliest 
company in creation. She re¬ 
counts the , history of - many 
famous breeds, and tells of the 
Ancients and their attitude to 
dogs. She has written entertain¬ 
ing chapters on dogs that have 
been, devoted to famous masters, 
dogs that have inspired poets 
and cheered the hearts of great 
artists; dogs ,that have been 
privileged to bark at kings and 
wag tails in exalted circles. ' ' 

She has gathered a wealth of 
good - dog stories from all parts 
of the world and from many 
byways of. literature, and we 
cannot forbear from quoting 
Mark Twain’s cynical conjment: 
“If you pick up a starving dog 
arid make him prosperous he 
will not bite you. That is the 
principal diffei'ence betv/een a 
dog and a man.” 

Miss Price has chosen her pic¬ 
tures with characteristic humour 
and understanding;' and they 
garnish a book that, overflow¬ 
ing as it is with good things to 
be read at random, might well 
become a bedside book for all 
dog-lovers. 

A Popular Hero 

Biggies in the Orient, by 
Caytain W. E. Johns iHodder & 

Stoughton, 6s). 

'pOB.' numerous girls and boys 
a new Biggies adventure is 
an event not to be inissed. We 
have tried out this one with our 
young friends and they . agree 
that Captain Johns has not dis¬ 
appointed them. 

Biggies and his little band of 
Battle of Britain waitiors are 
taken for a secret journey in a 
big flying-boat and eventually 
find themselves in Calcutta. 
There Biggies is told the reason 
for the journey. The HAP 
authorities have been puzzled 
by the mysterious disappearance 
of planes flying stores inta China. 
Machines on other assignments 
have also begun to disappear. 
Have the Japs a new secret 
weapon? That the mystery must 
be solved is a matter of extreme 
urgency. Will Squadron-Leader 
Bigglesworth take the matter in 
hand? he is asked. 

Biggies does so, and this ex¬ 
citing yarn tells of the adventures 
which befall ; him and his 
gallant band in probing the 
mystery. Biggies and Captain 
Johns have done it again. 

The People’s Warden 

■jy/TR Harford Olden, an 83-year- 
old farmer of Sherfield, on the 
Wlltshire-Hampshire border, has' 
just been- elected People’s Warden 
of his parish church for the 55th 
year In succession. Through all 
these years he has never missed 
a service except through Illness. 
Well done, young Mr Olden! 


The ChiUren^s Newspaper, April 21, I94S 



Dawn and Topsy 

Topsy is the pony and Miss Dawn Owles, aged four, its 
mistress. They have grand times together for Dawn, like 
her four older sisters, is an expert young .horsewoman. 


A SURVIVOR FROM THE ROYAL GEORGE 


A HUNDRED years ago this monlh 
died Admiral Sir Philip 
Durham, one of the gallant 
sailors who helped to relieve 
the great fortress of Gibraltar 
in 1782. 

Durham sailed forth on that 
great enterprise, however, not on 
the warship to which he had 
been posted but on the Union, 
transferred there from the Royal 
Qeorge, Which a poem,'based on 
gross falsehood, has made one 
of the most famous of all our 
ships. 

Durham, a lad of 19, was 
aboard the Royal George when, 
in August, 1782, flying the flag 
of Admiral Kempenfelt, she 
lay at Spithead, provisioning for 
the Gibraltar expeditiom It 
being necessary to stop a leak 
just below the waterline, she was 
caused . to heel—an operation 
effected by the removal of all her 
guns to one side. Suddenly 
there was the sound of a great 
rending, and the ship capsized 
and sank, carrying to death her 
Admiral, 800 officers and crew, 
and scores of civilians who were 
on bqayd "at the time. Acting- 
Lieutenant Durham, being officer 
of, the watch and on deck, was 
thrown into the ■ w’ater and 
rescued after swimming an hour. 
He was one of 'the two officers 
saved. 

The official inquiry into the 
disaster revealed ari appalling 
story. The timbers of the long- 
neglected ship, it was found, were 
so rotten that the redistribution 
of the weight of the guns had 
cafised a great section of the 
decayed hull to fall out, and so 
make sinking inevitable. The 
Admiralty dared not let the 


world know the truth. . So 
William Cowper wrote his im¬ 
mortal poem, beginning “ Toll for 
the brave,” on the falsehood 
officially permitted^ to become 
current, that 

A land breeze shook the shrouds 
And she tvas overset.^ 

Durham knew the truth, but did 
not publish it. - 

. The hero of many a subsequeiit 
sea fight, he cutlived the Royal 
George by no Jess than 63 years 
—a career that' included the 
-relief of Gibraltar, in which he 
participated a few weeks after 
the disaster to the great ship 
that destroyed, his ^ beloved 
Admiral. As captain of * the 

Defiance, he fought in the 
action off Cape Finisterre, and 
a few weeks afterwards was 
wounded at Trafalgar. Five 
years later he was promoted ^ 
to be a rear-admiral, and while* 
Wellington was giving the final 
blew to Napoleon in Europe 
Durham w^as reducing' Mar¬ 
tinique and Guadeloupe in the 
West Indies. 

Hearty and enterprising to the 
last, Durham died nt Naples on 
April 2, 1845, while on a holiday 
tour through Europe. . > 

Seeds Across the Sea 

Asa sprirfg gift American gar¬ 
deners have shipped to this 
country 100,000 collections of 
seeds, in presentation boxes, with 
18..varieties of vegetables. Each 
carton bears the name and 
address of the donor who contri¬ 
buted a dollar towards the cost 
of the giftjs, in the distribution of 
which Qld-Age Pensioners and the 
wives of Servicemen come first. 
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The Ch/Wfen's Newspaper, April 21, 1945 


SAN FRANCISCO Australia Free Elections For 


Alheyes are on San FranciscOy where the United Nations are 
assembling for the world conference. Here we give a brief 
account of this city by the C N. correspondent in America, 
giTUATED nobly on San Franci§co cisco. It is oriental, with the 
Bay, with a spacious, land- ■ largest Chinese ^population in 

America. Its Chinatown is full 
of the shops which allure the 
Westerner, and temptingly dis¬ 
plays its, restaurants with the 
most enchanting assortment of 
food. It is Western enough to 
have skyscrapers, and the top of 
- its hill is-graced by an Episcopal 
Cathedral which might well be' 
adorning an English city. ' 

. Across the Golden Gate Bridge 
a short motor run brings you 
' into some of California’s gi*eat 
■ redwood forests where the giants 
• stand /in serried -ranks in an 
, almost holy silence, heirs to 
the long years of undisturbed 
growth. From' the = city’s sea¬ 
shore you may watch .the seals 
on the rocks. These.seals give 
."-their ^ name to San Francisco’s 
, famous baseball team whose day 
of days is when they play Los 
Angeles, the rival of San Fran- 
■cisco in position and fame. A 
San Franciscan will expect you to 
admire his lovely city and its in¬ 
comparable situation, and he 
will tell with pride of its stupen¬ 
dous contribution in the building 
up of the means of victory in 
this war of liberation. 

Prora its busy wharves ships 
of every shape and size sail out 
in a never-ending procession to 
shatter the evil power that so 
treacherously broke the peace. . 

When the conference at San 
Francisco is over, may a new 
galleon^the brightest ever seen, 
sail through the Golden 'Gate 
and encompa.ss a broken world 
with a bounteous cargo of hope 
and reassurance. 


land- ■ 

locked harbour, this great city of 
America’s Pacific« coast stands 
between the old civilisations and 
the new. Most of the U S traffic 
to the Pacific'goes through it, , 
for it -is on the short route to 
Australia,.China, and Japan’; its 
eyes look . towards Russia’s 
eastern shore; and the air lines 
link it with all the cities of the 
American continent. ■ 

Only a century ago San Fran¬ 
cisco was a remote outpost with 
a few straggling houses and less 
than a hundred inhabitants. 
.Two -hundred years ago ^ its 
mighty harbour was silently 
. awaiting the comings of the first 
adventurers. 

Progress of a Century 

San Francisco proudly shows 
you today the ^little mission 
cnurch where the' first Spanish 
settlers worshipped down on the; 
flat lands which lead to the 
waterside, while all round run 
the wide, hilly streets .of the 
modern city: Ninety-nine years 
ago an American warship landed 
a company of sailors who hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes. Within 
two years came the. sudden 
rumours of gold, and to San 
Francisco flocked the future 
settlers of- a whole continent. 
Overflight the small township 
burst into a vast urban area aiid 
began to- sprawl round the bay. 

Through fire and earthquake 
the amazing new metropolis of 
the Pacific grew with its hand¬ 
some city buildings, its spacious ' 
boulevards, its docks and water- 
front. Its wonderful harbour 
entrance known as the Golden 
Gate was spanned by a graceful 
suspension bridge which in 
its red paint shines in the sun. 
But more miraculous than even 
the Golden Gate Bridge, is the 
San Francisco Bay Bridge which 
at a cost of many millions, was 
thrown across- the great bay to 
link the heart of this city with 
the sister cities of Oakland and 
Berkeley. Fiom beginning to 
end it is seven miles in length, 
the longest in the^world, and is 
constructed to take traffic of all 
kinds and conditions—rail, bus,, 
car, and foot—at the right speeds 
to suit the general convenience. 
To drive' across this bridge at 
• night is like driving through a 
fairyland of lights which twinkle 
above the_ waters of the bay, and 
as you drive you watch the mas¬ 
sive bevy of lights which 
envelop the hundred miles of 
bay coastline and glitter through 
the Golden Gate to the ocean. . 

It is said that you can find 
anything you wish in San Fran- 



Roads to Ruin 

^HE collapse of Germany has 
been attended by ironies 
that will afford the historian 
many a grim reflection. Not the 
least of these concerns the use by 
the all-conquering. Allies of 
Hitler’s new motor roads, the 
famous autobahnen. 

The finest m the world, these 
roads were supposed to serve as 
highways for peaceful Germans 
taking their ,pleasure in State- 
built cars; but, as our military 
engineers realised from the out- 
'set, these tremendous highways 
were really intended for wav- 
making, for the swift movements 
of German armies. By one of the 
greatest reversals in'^the history 
of war these roads have been 
of sovereign value to the Allied 
armies; for as the power of Ger¬ 
many’s military might. was 
broken, the roads lay open to 
carry our forces into the heart of 
the doomed land. 

claiming wisdom .excelling 
that of his fellows, Hitler should 
have knowTi from historical pre¬ 
cedent that such a thing would 
be possible. Our Saxon ancestors 
set the example here in England. 
The Britain upon which they de-. 
scended 1500 years ago had roads, 
as fine as any in Europe, the 
work of the Romans, master 
builders.of that age. These high¬ 
ways hastened the invasion of 
the country that the departed 
Romans had left' defenceless. 
Quitting their long boats the 
Saxons ■ took to these famous 
Roman roads, and, their progress 
thus eased, proceeded to conquer 
the land arid make it their own,' 


Speaks 

Australia aims at trebling 
her present population of 
.7,300,000 in the shortest possible 
'time. So said Mr F. M. Forde, 
the Commonwealth’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, at a recent 
Pi’ess Conference in London. • 
Australia, Mr Forde went on 
. to say, will welcome tens of 
thousands of emigrants from 
the British fighting forces, and 
it is hoped also that- thousands 
of British .sailors' now. serving 
in the Pacific will be persuaded 
to- settle in Australia when the 
war is over. Mr Forde had a 
word to say, too, about Aus¬ 
tralia’s child emigration scheme. 
She wants 17,000 child emigrants 
a year for three years, preferably 
from Great Britain, if not, from 
other European countries. 

Looking Ahead 

Mr Forde referred to the enor¬ 
mous possibilities for future 
development in Australia. This, 
he said, v>^culd give great scope 
for-private enterprise. A million 
and a half Australian fighting 
men and men in war industries 
would have to be absorbed into 
peacetime activities, and this, 
Mr Forde added, would need 
assistance * outside jthe Austra¬ 
lian Government’s" own pro¬ 
visions. Announcing that several 
, British companies had already 
established factories in Australia, 
Mr Forde said his Government 
hoped that further investments 
of this nature would be made. 

Dr H. V. Evatt, Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, who 
' accompanied Mr Forde to Britain 
en route for the San Francisco 
Conference, had something im¬ 
portant to say to the British 
Press, too. 

A real peace, he declared, is 
not obtained merely by prevent¬ 
ing wars. Peace is a positive 
objective *and is not merely the 
absence of war. Full employ¬ 
ment and progressively increas¬ 
ing standards of living are 
objectives which must be sought 
along with the objective of 
security. Lasting security can be 
obtained .only through the pro¬ 
vision everywhere in the world 
of higher standards of living and 
an opportunity of work for all. 

LONDON TRIUMPHANT 

"^iLLiAM Dundar, a poet of the 
Middle Ages, wrote, 
London, thou art the fiOioer of 
cities all, 

Gevime of all joy, jasper of 
jocunditie, 

London has net been exactly 
jocund during the past five years. 
She has, however, been some¬ 
thing much more splendid than 
that. Her part in the war against 
tyranny is the subject of an ex¬ 
hibition, under the rousing title 
of “London Triumphant” in the 
premises of Stagg and Russell, 
Leicester Square, London. 

Mr Herbert Morrison, opening 
the exhibition, said that, he did 
not think it was possible to exag¬ 
gerate the part London had 
played in this .war. London, he 
said, has special claims to dis¬ 
tinction. It was Britain’s capital 
city that the enemy chose as the 
target when he decided to attack 
^Britain’s " civilian population. 
' London, Mr Morrison added, had 
to set an example to , the rest of 
the^.country and to all the free 
peoples of the world, and her 
answer was defiance. 

The proceeds of this exhibition 
are being devoted to charity.* 


Brazil 


^mzENS of the Free World have heard with great satisfaction' 
^ that their ally Brazil— the United States of Brazil, to give 
the country its full title—is to return to democratic ways of life. 

President Vargas, Dictator of have since been fighting on the 
Brazil, has announced that elec- Italian front, and in July, 1944, 
tions will .be held sometime the vanguard of the Brazilian 
before the end of May. Free Expeditionary Force, the First 
political discussion is now Division . of 15,000 soldiers,, 
allowed for the first time for reached Naples, 
eight years. Now President Vargas intends 

For in 1937 President Vargas further to strengthen the bonds 
became the dictator of this vast- between his country and the 
land which is bigger than the other United Nations, by re- 
USA,' and has a population of establishing democracy, thus giv- 
over 41 millions, \ In 1934 Dr ing moral as well as material sup- 
Vargas was elected President of port to the Allied cause. Another 
‘the. Republic, but in 1937, after gesture of solidarity with the 
three years of unsettled con- United Nations has been'Brazil’s 
- ditions in the country, he sus-' opening of diplomatic relations, 
pended the "Democratic' constitu- with Soviet Russia, 
tion of 1934 and dissolved all the in the future Brazil may be- 
>'political parties, - including the come one of the most populous 
Fascist Tntegralist Party, and and powerful nations in the 
established a new regime by world. Her resources of the 
which he begame dictator. raw materials of industry are 

When the war came intense enormous. Her production, of 
indignation swept Brazil at the rubber has greatly increased since 
continual sinking of Brazilian the seizure by the Japanese of 
ships by ’ U-boats. By 1942 the East Indian plantations, but 
eighteen of Brazil’s merchant it is believed, that Brazil's de¬ 
ships had peen sunk with a loss posits of iron ore of the finest 
of 223 lives, so on August 22, 1942, quality will prove one of her 
President Vargas, in the name of peatest • assets. At Itabira what 
his country declared war on is said to be the richest deposit 
Germany and Italy, and later of iron ore in the world is being 
subscribed to the Atlantic Char- developed. Coffee, however, has 
ter, thus extending the nation’s^ been up to the outbreak of war 
belligerency to Japan. .. ^ by far the largest item of Brazil's 

Brazil showed that she did not exports, 
intend to be a mere passive part- The future development of this 
ner in the struggle against the huge country and the growth 
Axis. She undertook to help in there of a great peaceful com- 
the naval patrol of the South munity must bring benefits to all 
. Atlantic. In January, 1944, the mankind, and that is why the 
first contingent of the Brazilian prospect of a sound form of 
Air Force left for the war in democratic government is so 
Europe where Brazilian airmen welcome. - ^ 
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is teeth need 
YOtfR care- 

Mother, you can do 
something for your 
child for which he 
will thank you 
throughout his life. 

By taking proper 
care now you can 
ensure his' having 
sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists 
advise the use of the 
one toothpaste con¬ 
taining ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ' which 
corrects acid-mouth 
—so often the cause 
of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to askTor is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train y^ur children to use it night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mhd flavour. 1/ld. and 1/lOld. 




if *Milh of Magnesia ''is the trademark cf Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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Jacko Catches the Mails 



FEATHERED FREEDOM 

** J'M afraid our wartime free¬ 
dom will soon lie interfered 
with,” said one hen to another. 
. ” How’s that? ” inquired the 
other bird. v 

”1 read in the Hen's Herald 
that more wife-netting is being 
released,” 

.. ” What a fowl blow.” 

A Filling Tip 

Jt is a messy business to fill a 
narrow-necked bottle or. can 
. when there is no funnel handy, 
but the corner of a stiff paper 
* envMope with the'tip cut off, will 
make a good substitute. • 

An empty egg shell with a 
hole in the bottom will also do. 



Who doesn’t ? Unfortunately, just now you can’t get all you 
want, nor those lovely assortments of pre-wan days. But 
they will come back. 

'And meantime, the biscuits we do get are packed full of 
nourishing and energy-creating ingredients. Furthermpre, they 
are easy on the digestion arid you can therefore take it that 





' Itsmihj ibt Csh end SiscHit Manufacturers ^ar Time Alliance Ltd, 
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T he postman is thinking to himself that he must be getting stronger ‘ 
than ever for his bag seems to grow lighter the faster he walks. 
He is somewhat deaf, and cannot hear Jacko'and Chimp shouting to him 
that there is a hole in his mailbag.^ Jack© and Chimp have a busy time picking 
up all the dropped letters and trying to catch up the postman with them. 

I Bouncer is helping, hut he can only hold one letter in his mouth at a time. 


For Arithmetic Lovers 

Q^here are 12 different ways of 
. giving change for a shilling 
with 12 coins. Here are three: 

First w'ay: One sixpence, one 
threepenny bit, two halfpennies, 
eight farthings. 

Second way: One sixpence, one 
penny, ten halfpennies. 

Third way: One sixpence, two 
pennies, seven halfpennies,. two 
farthings. 

- An interesting half-hour can 
be spent in working out the other 
nine ways! To give the change 
' iri different ways two shillings 
and tenperice is needed, made up 
of one sixpence, three threepenny 
bits, 12 pennies, ten halfpennies, 
eight farthings. 


THE BITER BIT 

A MOSQUITO lohen out on the 
^ scent 

Finding nothing to bite in a tent, 
fried a rhino fo* bore, 

But he failed there to score 
And his nose got decidedly bent, 

TAKEN IN 

” \ FTER your hair tonic,” com¬ 
plained the customer, “my 
hair shows no signs of improve- 
^ ment.” ^ 

“You rhust give it a fair:trial, 
. sir,” replied the barber, “Everj’’- 
thing takes longer these days.” 

“Well, I don’t mind drinking 
dne more bottle, but that must be 
the last." : 

What the Trees Give Us 

Sycamore or Great Maple 
has wood whicYi is compact 
and firm, and which takes a high 
polish, so it is miich used for 
table tops. 

Steps, dairy utensils, plates, 
cups, and bowls are also made 
from this wood, and because it 
does not warp easily it is useful 
for stair rails and pattern blocks. 

. The knotted roots are good for 
inlaid work! 

- Other Worlds 

. Jn the morning Jupiter; is in 
the west. In the evening 
Saturn and 
Uranus are in 
the south-west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be s e e ri at 
9 pm DBST qri Saturday, 
April 21, 

Children’s Hour 

Here, are details of the B B C 
programmes for Wednesday, April 
18, to Tuesday, April 24. 

- Wednesday, 5.20 Tammy Troot 
to the Rescue, a story for the 
yoxmger listeners by Lavinia Der¬ 
went, , read by Wlllije Joss; fol¬ 
lowed with By Heather Tracks— 
Scottish Music and Poetry. 

THURSDAYr5.20 A programme by 
'Young Artists from the North of 
England. 5.50 From America: 
Noticing Things, a talk by Cap¬ 
tain E. B. Archibald. / 

Friday, 5.20 Mystery at Brook- 
church Tunnel, a new serial 
thriller by Mary Harris, Part 1; ' 

Saturday, 5.20 Nimblewit and 
Peppercorn, a story for the 
younger listeners by Nansi Gre- 
ville Young. 5.30 Excursions on 
the Brecknock Beacons—Hoppy 
and Glyn go mountaineering. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Little Stuarts : 
the first of a series of four plays 
about the children of Charles I, 
written by Morna Stuart and pro¬ 
duced by Josephine Plummer. 
Part 1 Charles, whose part will 
be taken by David O’Brien, now 
appearing on the London stage. 

Monday, 5.20 Destroyer Rescue, 
a sea story by Edward Cranston, 
told by Ivan Samson, followed by 
gramophene records for St 
George’s Day, and a Talk by Com¬ 
mander Thomas IVoodroffe. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Country Maga¬ 
zine for the children. , 



TAPPING A TATTOO 

'J’eenty tiny Timothy’s. ten tidy 
toes tapped a tangled tattoo 
tango on a trampled track. ? 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The HousefStealing Starlings. 
At the foof of a tall tree was 
a heap of new white chips. 

“ Woodpeckers have been at 
work,” said Parmer Gray. to 
Don, and he pointed to u neatly- 
drilled' hole in the tree-trunk, 
some 20 feet from the ground. 
“Fresh chjps on the ground' will 
often reveal the whereabouts of 
a Woodpecker's nest,” continued 
the farmer. 

^ Some days, later Don was 
astonished to find a pair of Star¬ 
lings'nesting there. 

' “A common occurrence,” 
Farmer Gray commented, on 
hearing of this mystery. “The 
Woodpeckers build the house, 
and the rascally Starlings come 
aldng and take possession.” 

undeniable 

(^LAxn): Is there any ; English 
word which contains all the 
vowels? 

Cecil: Yes, unquestionably. -, 
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Facts About British Honduras 

J^ORMERLY called Belize, it is a 
colony on the Caribbean 
coast of Central America, 
bounded on its landward sides 
by Mexico and Guatemala. The 
country is mostly: forest, swampy 
near the coast, hilly inland. Its 
climate is tempered . by sea 
winds, and* the highest tempera¬ 
ture is 98 degrees P. 

, The population is 51,347. The 
capital, Belize, is a seaport of 
16,687 people. 

The first British settlers,' who 
were buccaneers, went there in 
1638 to cut and. sell the rich 
timber. Today the’ people are 
descendants of .the white 
settlers, Negroes, and Indians 
The products are mahogany 
and_ logwood, bahanas, citrus 
fruits, and cacc:;. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Hidden Towns ~ 

Hereford; Rye, 
Lewes, Brecon, 
Blyth. Bedford. 

Arithmetic 
Problem.' 

. Exactly d half cff 
ten—that is, ftye.^ 
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